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War with China? 



lowever the war in Vietnam ends, this country plainly isn't getting 
ready to pull out of the Far East, but intends spending billions more 
I dollars on air bases and ports, in Vietnam itself, in Thailand, on 
1 Formosa and Okinawa, and in the Philippines. The idea of course 
to General James M. Gavin, former Chief of 

_ ^Research and Development for the Army, is the first major American 
| 4 | mihtar y fi g ure to offe r basic criticism of the Administration's Vietnam 
policy, in a communication published in Harper's magazine. He is 
critical because he thinks what we have been doing in Vietnam is 
likely to land us in a war with China, and Vietnam is the wrong place 
s to bght such a war. But General Gavin, after proposing a Vietnam 
| solution be sought "through the United Nations or a conference in 
Geneva," has this to say: "U£&£nese 




and ' at “e same time, continue to 
develop more devastating weapons - and I refer to nuclear weapons 

won herself a nuclear 

■m£« A Chinese watching the busy buildup of^S^fe^lose 
to China might be excused for wondering who is on an aggression 
course, his country or ours. True, the Chinese exploded an atom bomb 
in October, 1964 and another last May. But the first was accompanied 
by a declaration that "China will never at any time and under any 
circumstances be the first to use nuclear weapons." Who would be 
prepared to believe such a Chinese pledge? Apparently a majority of 
US Senators would, including at least six Republicans; they proposed 
last week that China henceforth be included in all disarmament talks 
wherever held, with the specific aim of trying to limit the spread of 
nuclear weapons. This suggests some belief in China's word. Mili- 
tarily, the two strongest nations in Asia are the nuclear superpowers, 
the US and Russia. They have the most ships, submarines, missiles! 
rockets, bombs and warplanes. China is far, far behind. She has the 
Jggest army in Asia (2,250,000) but has only four armored divisions, 
is gravely short of artillery and transport, can't airlift more than a 
few battalions, and doesn't have nearly enough jet fuel even to train 
pilots (who have to fly obsolescent aircraft anyway). The Chinese 
navy consists largely of torpedo boats. China, at enormous cost to 
herself, has purchased an admission ticket to the exclusive and ultra- 
expensive nuclear club. But it will be years before she has the means 
to deliver a nuclear warhead on even a nearby target, and both India 
and Japan can have such delivery capacity long before her. If China 
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did, meantime, brandish a nuclear weapon at a.nejgh - 

just off her coast, sh?would 
risk at the v e ry iSsT'ddsf¥ti c t i o n of her atomic instal- 
lation in Sinkiang which can easily be reached from 
an AmCTfiaianfaflfy The sensible inference 

is that there is little serious risk of a vast Chinese army 
striking south to conquer all Southeast Asia, the way 
a Japanese army did 25 years ago. Entry of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese “volunteers" into Viet- 
nam if the scale of the fighting there goes up some 
more notches is, however, another matter; and so is 
Communist “subversion" in Thailand and other Asian 
countries. The Chinese are militant Communists, they 
will do their best to spread their Marxist gospel of vio- 
lence to their neighbors. But the way to fight that sort 
of fire is by social, political and economic reform, 
through wise or at any rate not unbearably corrupt 
local government, and with US aid to such governments 
where requested and required, in reasonably adequate 
doses but considerably short of this country taking on 
other countries' wars or revolutions. None of this en- 
tails or even much risks the US fighting China. If, as 
almost everyone now seems to agree, we got badly off 
the track in Vietnam, that is all the more reason for 
refusing to stray from it in our dealings with other 
Asian countries. Many things are wrong about our re- 
lations, or lack of them, with China. They will take 
much time to correct. But surely the Senators are right 
that a beginning should be made with the arms prob- 
lem. China's atom bombs aren't very important now, 
but they will be in five or ten years : why not start 
defusing them by getting a rational dialogue going 
I with Peking? One way to begin being rational is to 
1 stop talking about China's “present course of aggres- 
1 sion." We're the ones who're building all those bases. 

Weaver's HUD 

The public acclaim and quick unanimous Senate con- 
firmation given President Johnson's appointment of 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, the first Negro to serve in the 
Cabinet, were further signs that the country has come 
a long way in adjusting to the civil rights revolution 
of the 1960's. But satisfaction is clouded by disturbing 
questions about the new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary Weaver now heads. 

The non-Cabinet predecessor of HUD (it has already 
acquired this bureaucratic acronym) was the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, headed by Dr. Weaver since 
1961. For most of its 18-year existence the HHFA lived 
quietly, without visible anxiety about its reputation as 
the least imaginative and most bureaucratic of Wash- 
ington's so-called independent offices, and Dr. Weaver 
did little to change that. The nonvisibility of the 
HHFA was so complete that virtually no questions were 



raised about it when an acquiescent Congress passed 
the HUD Act last August. Doubts did not surface 
until Mr. Johnson pointedly refrained from nominating 
a Secretary last September, when he signed the HUD 
bill into law. They were underlined again when the 
statutory deadline for the HHFA to “lapse" and to be- 
come, overnight, the new department, also went by on 
November 8 without a Presidential appointment. The 
President finally selected Dr. Weaver, four months late, 
and presumably after receiving some assurance from 
his special urban task force that the HUD - by Weaver, 
out of HHFA — could be remade into the major instru- 
ment of the Great Society that it must be to avoid a 
collapse of Mr. Johnson's programs for the cities. 

The HHFA was never more than a “roof," a house- 
keeping convenience for its autonomous constituent 
units — the Federal Housing Administration, the Public 
Housing Administration, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, the Community Facilities Administration, and 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. The FHA, 
often accused of closer alliances with the home-building 
and mortgage-banking industries than with the urban 
communities it was supposed to serve, gave not even 
nominal planning to the massive suburban building 
boom it induced in the late 1940's and 1950's. More- 
over, until President Kennedy forced it to change its 
ways in 1962, the FHA was rightly regarded by civil 
rights leaders as the prime and official perpetuator of 
residential segregation. It is still suspect. 

The Urban Renewal and Public Housing Program 
also came under justified attack for promoting “Negro 
removal" in the cities, often replacing slums with mid- 
dle- and high-income apartment houses or with institu- 
tionalized, ghettoized high-rise public housing “cages" 
in which to “relocate" — and hide — the poor. Without 
planning - but with segregation - the HHFA's constit- 
uent agencies were decisive in spawning the city ghet- 
toes and the rings of white suburbia that grew into a 
stranglehold around almost all American cities during 
the 1950 s. This is the very condition the new Depart- 
ment is now commissioned to repair. 

Recently the HHFA had been blamed, further, for 
failing to steer through Congress the first, timid ap- 
proach to the new concept of rent supplementation, 
the first major new housing idea in a decade. The rent 
supplement program, which would have provided fed- 
eral subsidies to impoverished families to enable them 
to rent improved, noninstitutional housing, outside 
the slum ghettoes (in the suburbs!), was decimated in 
a conference committee that cut the heart out of it, 
less by allowing a token appropriation of $360,000 
instead of the $12 million required, than by declaring 
that when more funds are sought this year, such as- 
sistance should not go to communities without compre- 
hensive development plans. 

Suburban redistribution of the city poor was to have 
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